THE  ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE

The development of English literature in the sixteenth
century resembles the development of oversea enterprise and
discovery. Both sprang out of the collapse of medieval civilisa-
tion and the simultaneous rapid evolution of a new type of
society in a favourable economic and intellectual environ-
ment. It is not merely fanciful to compare the first bold
voyages of More and Wyatt into new worlds of humanistic
prose and verse with Cabot's first bold voyage to the New
World across the Atlantic. Except for some isolated attempts,
creative effort in literature hung fire during the revolutionary
period of religious dissension, and there was a similar slacken-
ing in the enterprise of the voyagers. Then with the accession
of Elizabeth to the throne a new expansion began at first in a
halting and rather unsatisfactory way and finally developed
with  almost  miraculous  rapidity  and  success.  Like the
voyagers the writers had their north-east and north-west
passages such as the Senecan drama and the use of ancient
classical metres, and like the voyagers they learned much
from these attempts though they failed to reach their objec-
tives. While the Cobhams, the Garews and the Killigrews
were engaged in the piracies that formed the starting point of
Elizabethan naval power, other young Englishmen were try-
ing to pick up the threads dropped by Wyatt and Surrey and
produce a new courtly poetry in the manner of the work
recently published in Richard Tottel's anthology, which was
in the hands of every cultivated gentleman. Their poems
appeared in a series of anthologies with highly poetical titles
but rather disappointing contents:  The Paradise of Dainty
Devices and A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions. Occasion-
ally there is a faint foreshadowing of the lyrical sweetness of
the later Elizabethans, but generally their works may well be
described in Sir Philip Sidney's phrase as "a confused mass of
1 words with a tingling sound of rime, barely accompanied
with sense". At the beginning of Elizabeth's reign the
English language was in a curious state. It was growing
rapidly like English trade and nautical enterprise and nearly
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